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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by the Editor. 
Vr Myers calls my attention to the fact that Mr. 
yey contributed to the “ Proceedings” of the Society 
i Bychical Research an account of how he was tricked, 
oj bow be tricked other people, The matter is pro- 
ily unimportant. No doubt Mr. Davey tricked, No 
oot the Society for Psychical Research thought him a 
inek to play. They want—if they know what they 
anything that can damage the simple truth that i; 
ahi by the name of Spiritualism, Mr. Davey did or did 
ais the truth on one or other of two occasions. He 
ad, and cannot answer here. I refrain, therefore, from 
emg more than that I do not attach importance to his 
iso, which is of service only because the Society for 
e Research has adopted it. 
5 
ds beet is that Mr. Davey was at once a shuffler and 
ant. He simulated the phenomena which result 
nediumship by tricks of his own. He was clever, 
tebe was not true. And there is even a better thing 
‘athe reputation of Mr. Davey, and that is the cause of 
He must have been a strange person, and the 
®rst thing about him is that the Society for Psychical 
leweh should have adopted him as one of their witnesses 
South, At any rate, I treat Mr. Davey, who shuffled 
ài tried to bamboozle ine, at what he was worth. That 
% appraised by anybody who cares to take the trouble. 


Mr. H. D. Lowry contributes to “ Literary Opinion“ 
See Aspects of the Novel,” and deals with the super- 
‘al intiction. Mr. II. D. Lowry talks of “ condescend- 
w the supernatural.” Now it seems to me a piece of 
ninence on the part of Mr. Lowry. For the super- 
“wal is that which is above the natural, on which Mr. 
n exists. 
vn and is without any permanent value. 

* wll that he should think more and write less. 


His notice has evidently been rapidly 
Tt night 


” 66 


There is, in “Literary Opinion,” “ A Study of James 
iny Froude,” with a very excellent portrait of that 
“ut man. He has been one of the most accomplished 
‘ten of these later days, and his brother Hurrell Froude, 
“was the friend of John Henry Newman, is, perhaps, 
EZT than himself. Born in 1818, he cume to Oxford 
^i his brother and Newman had declared war against 
"onn, In fact, his brother Hurrell was dead before 
anger brother entered Oriel, It is not any part of 
“ines to write a biography of Mr. Froude, but he has 


Might: 


A Journal of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical Research. 


Y WHATEVER DOTH MAKE MANIVEST I8 LIGHT,” — 


Paul. “Rint, Mone Light!" —Goethe, 
JUNE 18, 1892. Revistored wa] PRICK TWOPENCE. 


been a remarkable power, and T think it wise to take note 
of people who see and watch the signs of the times. Mr. 

Froude has done so, and so has that chippy, gritty Carlyle, 

whose account of the French Revolution is the finest reading 
that. T “A godly doctrine necessary for these 
times.” I may be, perhaps, a set-off against that opinion 
that Carlyle declared that Newinan “ had not the brain of 
rabbit.” Mr. Froude compares Newiman’s brain to 
Cwsar’s. Je is the truth. After all, men who 
think have to be reckoned with: the host who don’t think 
may be Jeft alone, The thinkers may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, but those who accept anything that 
may be told them cannot be counted at all. 


ever rend, 


iL 
nearer 


T have had the advantage of reading “ Peter Ibbetson,“ 
reviewed in these columns some time back. That Mr. Du 
Maurier draw no one who looks at “ Punch” can 
doubt, but that he could have written a novel like this, his 
first effort, is most strange. It is to me one of the foremost 
novels of the day, The style is so good: so remarkably 
above the slipshod stuff that Mudie sends out. A man might 
he proud to have written “ Peter Ibbetson” : and then Du 
Maurier draws, as T think Whistler said of the President 
of the Royal Academy when he once remarked that he was 
a good after-dinner speaker, and he believed that he painted, 


can 


The Rev. Minot J. Savage is always worth listening to 
when he speaks, and he never speaks without having 
something to say. In the“ Arena” he has something to 
say about “The Rights of Children.” Tt is quite time that 
the Rights of Children should be considered, for, poor 
things, they are dragged up any way, and they are the 
parents of the next generation, Mr. Savage has written 
from the ethical point of view an article that is wholly 
adinirable. What a dreary life is that of many a child! Take 
an inhabitant of Seven Dials. What a Sahara it must be 
to him! T am happy to say that I am going to send two 
hundred of these poor creatures into communion with 
nature, and I wish that instead of one day I could give 
them one year, but, at any rate, they will be the better 
for one day, for anything that brings one back to nature 
Mr. Minot Savage has said 
many fine things in his life, but he never said a finer one 
than that a child hada right tobe happy. For that means 
that the child is adapted to his surroundings, which means 
soul-nutriment, And in view of this one may well mourn 
over the denizens of the New Cut. 


is found to be good for us. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton contributes to the same 
number a notice of three new books of poetry—William 
Morris, Lord Lytton, and Edwin Arnold. Mrs. Moulton 
says that of these there is no doubt who is the best. I am 
not sure, for though Morris be good, he is very eccentric, 
and he sometimes writes things which make one remember 
his happiest times in order to excuse him. Mrs. Moulton 
is herself a poet, and she must have a poet’s insight, for I 
suppose it is the misfortune of common-place folk not to be 
able to see or to appreciate what wiser minds easily realise. I 


Bn 


have mt been able to find in Mr Morria what Mrs Minuten 
dues, bat there de in him sterling staff, for instance -— 


ABSENCE, 
EL Not in my life, bot I live; 
And firsa mysli Í seem to be 
An far awey, fugitive, 


As you are ler from me 
Unlit by you, no light have 1— 
A fainting lamp that's fed by none! 
The serth sorme hn withous a aky, 
The sky without « san. 
Come back! Come beck’! and with you bring 
All that with you ls gone sway — 
Warmth, life, light, lowe, andl everything 
That stays bot where you stay! 


PROFESSOR KORSCHELT'S SUN-ETHER RADIATOR. 


I have received a collection of teetimeniala to the afficacy 
of this invention. In a preface the Professor tella na that 
after working cat and testing bis spparstna foe two yeors, 
ba text gara it to the public at the Hygienic Kahibition at 
Halle in Angust, 120), whern a gold medal was awarrled for 
it It also received a fret prize for ita inflasnce on the 
growth of planta st the Horticultaral Exhibition in Ebers- 
wakis, in Aeptermber. 

Having now wut oat abeat one thousand, and the first 
edition of one thousand copies nf bie publication concerning 
the utilmation of the vitaliving power of tha Ether iwing 
ethauste!, he proposa to append to the meon! edition 
sli the remite he can collect of ite action, ½ aa Ws nen what 
percentage A cases it has benefite! ari in what illness it | 
is most effective To this em! everyune who has triel the | 
relist is requested tw communicate the resnit to him at 
TA, Sidstraste, Leipsig, if ibis balora que Anh. | 

it would be very desireable ty have a zapletu record af | 
ite action. These testimoniale are vary striking, Hut there 
are bat thirty to forty. Dr. Habte-Hchleiden has suggested 
that it acte mly om three sensitive to magnetism, Ido mA 
personally feel competent uu promennen an opiti¢m n it. 
Having had cna of the diske in the house fit a work, I was 
at first quite cnecmecion of ite radiation, bat can mow 
permite a oid sir emanating free it. and believes it to act 
. The other kinda, a sa the Arapal, or lamp 
form, are, | believe, Genter in their action. it will be 
tection! that the cls gy in oymi item on the two 
tides of the chek; that where they yo hiks the hands A a 
wetch in the aheorhent mida; the other ia the ractiating side, 
to be turned vwards gos. 

One parum who bas “complies cares and imperiene ” 
to recati], yet anys that be in morn A mune eonvinesd that 
ite action is quite diflerent acourding ti character, tanrality, | 
manner oi lile, &e 

Pretewere Kapp, of Daaasilort, tha laat royeentativa of | 
Barm tm eiae e they, sys: “Thn Bon-Ether 
ere Apperstas namis a Ueatimenial ae little as the aun 
* os 

One h. a maura in Erin, who hae an “Ampel” 
hanging in her teria a ~ Mtativ 14” in ber fert. ac) a 
twhating disk to te mard when wanted, writes a Klei 
sermant A thee iat, erte aba et informe u 
that har sarvact gets wp every menting at lar o'clock, ces 
everytming im ther rather jarga bebe, singlenanclad, 
e- tha: washing, hardly ever gran ts ted helen ryan, 
amt pee ie ee et sii big sad termoz, kat bat smali wages, 
tet io abwese chearial, citan eaymyg, “Ii wn hal nee the 
spparatna | emid nave gat, mean U, much wore” What 
en ayy ter Ln weeaters! | laar thay do mA 
Ln, ae we shebi hars theta all ordering tha 
Kur, sod the Prisar s fortane weld be M- 

C. J. C. 


K Aire maren lr ita nn sakn, k- 
lediga mag lia a be and aeltere mase in the mini of 
the manne, eaaa Wie tiriti went fending tmly boa 

; bat, as a mance ch women tarhat and well-defined 
an le EITTEA can never te nr 
Wet: practical yatai te tha net A mankind it will 
tana a thenmanicid kim whe gaita it ancl the werid then 
hta. It will hee health, pranta iht, and lift 
Bg all lite wa higine level. MN sturing it npin the 
memery Wil wha thia fs met be went ivstalligantiy, 
MALIKA VIAA], wl raren ite the very bila A he 
Gatun tani. teh fh the ee aue A the pram day 
Will dembtionn fade, gaan away, and te ARLAN, a0 toch of 
the dee A the paat, has dome: get, A it has boon uei 
aright ite will raman. 


p 


LIGHT. 


Sane ja, 1 


SPIRIT IDENTITY. 
Hiri (iat ni Vanna” 


Our Kanter huliday waa thia year aut at ( 
our feninence thearn wa had a nurin of inna Veran 
communicators, Kron thes | elect thro canon 


ee 
inne, 


L Tur hv. J. M. 


This was the former inininter of the pariah I heru ale 
dealt with hia case. Ayain, jasenality, identity, 
similarity of bath handwriting and wignaturs Cmts rot y 
clearly ; tha yossipy garruluna natura Of the man, nal 42 
him in earth-life, when we mit on the tach, ata 4 
ravealed. He discuss the talk of the village, mhile ta 
character anl qualifications of hin wutumen in thn beute tay 
vary accnrataly yiven. in short, “the man,” ar f red y 
know hiin in @arth-lile in “thera” very much an bes wan fe, 
One part of the inuasaye, telative t tut al nu ute m, 7 
to C——, in particularly convincing, but for tat v trem 
I cannot give it. 


— 


1. Tun Vowrantnn. 


When in earth-lifa, this oll yentioman f, n stationed, 
ahop along with the Pont Offics, Hir mierna in ths gu. 
lun carries on ble wane hai tit. We bal lett mie teu ue, 
at hone, aod one evening | parchani at the tat Min a ga 
book, in which we intendet one family merlin sumi wie 
wane ineeangen when they cams. On ginang bans I. 
the pase took and hauled it to my Nanghter, whe rat 
ant tagan ta write in my fr,. Shs hrr 
written waa frown the late peatinaater ban. On 
menam hia Chriatian name wae all right The lat 
it wan written ~ Willisem,” itatead of = David.” Fer v. 
cleatly onna oat in the ineamayge, which ia N bir A 
earthly character. I can only m one point He wm, 
Me yem are writing in one of my pase turika” kiue 
re hal teen written, I tarned U, the title pag, 
fenne on it the works, “Bold ty D. W., C—~.” Theas 
beats wecorel ont in ced pone ty the new cue fat A 
hep, who hal talken over the reri. Unines var atentum 
heen drawn ty the cirenmatancs it, the te g, protabhy 
wool never have wan it. The mediam é da. Ne ⁰ be 
what was ot the titla page till the mimragu hal Leon p 


1.—Tue Larr Caire Wactereate 


One tage cane bere from my lata friend Mr 
whos letter tefors hia funeral waa fortierly ne 
in Lint.” The details of this tas. asl of s 
GUEN One QA in IW O% OUT retarn, are Wo private ie 
prolaction. Ths harlwriting andl rignatare are aa for! 
I ste the foliewing deteile in the two ine 


1. His fre- A urn that I nl not tall kis 
atl family aboot hie happiness in his new phian. 
2. He regreta I cantus cota back to C an ten aa L 
antl refere to my leasing a country haus alaunhata. 
2. He sys he otaerves ths village lt doen nes, tal 

Spiritealiam He mast have overheard a d 

ab mh gentleman and mf which « 

daring my visit ts C——, aml on that na 
duct was very Hu. 
$. He ciscuesee the action of the magistratum r 

ARID imer tt on the beach, à matter w 

heave ne lat, had ble attention when in carth-lile 

acting aa civic ruler of the piace. 

l might give more details, bat deem thean petite 
mort Talon in emjuactiom with the family 
the ages, | have nit. the lears demie that my lat 
the chial wagetrats A C——, ba stili ™ very ranch sive" 
on raygrirt with tae andl νjNEãRl· l. 

Other tomas came, Wat on thiar I will net d 
my parva ia U, ae that retarn u, a arten 5 
benoght with it messages fram formet OINA 
kad bred ancl departed from thia seaside rowsrt, and 
idectity and peremality ome clearly out to ur The 
thet Gay damn trivial, ut my contention is that 
little iasta A the kine referred t that cu 
wWantity ia reanherl, as far za the vataide public is 
ae in canna each aa there now dealt with, wher 
Getaila t te given. 


Nara meten wit justion pure and simple 
sanding Vs thent wots, Mone ate ever slighted. 


LIGHT, 


SIUNAR LANGUAGE. 


— — 


We quote the following interesting account from the 
*Religio Philosophical Journal’: 


Can persons be born with a language ? 

R lf so, can they ve born with a language different from 
their mother language ¢ 

These questions | was asked by a friend, who called my 
Attention to an article in an Icelandic journal some months 
go, telling me of a lady who died some years ago, 
who spoke a language different from all others known, 

| The following is an extract from a latter written by aiman | 


who knew Miss Siun Johnson for thirty years. Ho says :— | 
| Miss Siun Johnson was born at Mlugastodum in Hunavaths 
State. She stayed with her parents until she was twonty- 
five years old; then they died. She moved with her foster 
sister, Miss Maria Bjarnson, to Thorkelshill, in Wididal, 
Miss Bjarnson married Sigfus Bergmann Sigfusson, pastor of 

Felli in Skagaijord ; with them she remained until they died, 
then she moved from there to the well-known student, 
Paul W. Vidalin and his wife Elinborg, and with them she 
remained to her death, which occurred in her seventicth year, 

Miss Johnson was seven years old when she began to 
spak; it happened one time when the children were down 
an the sea shore playing, gathering shells. She did not 
gre with them and she began to speak this strange 
language. Her brothers and sisters were very quick Jearning 
ber lat unge, although she did not speak it fluently before 
the was ten years of age. 

She was very intellectual, although she never could learn 
our language. She had great respect for all that was 
religious, and was a true believer in the Lutheran faith. She 
was confirmed by the consent of the bishop, and her brother | 

answered for her. She went to the Communion, and I dare | 

say that she understood that better than many who can speak 
the language. I knew Miss Johnson from the time I was 
bern until | was thirty years old, I learned her language 
as quickly as my own, and every Sunday I had to translate 
the Gospel; she kept me busy with her questions. 

The following is a list of words from her strangs 
language, She had words for most everything she saw and 
heard, The wonder is that her language was so distinct 
irom other languages :— 

SIUNAR LANGUAGE. 


Wa, 
Ifa komba, 


ICELANDIC. ENGLISH. 


God, 
God help me! 


Gud, 
Gud h jalpit mer, 


ifla amh-amh, Gud er yodur, God is goed, 
ifia ha- am, Gud vill, God will, . 
Ha um, Gud will ekki, God will not, 


God docs not want 
the men to be 


Gud vill ekki ad men 


Ifa um fuffa ibb gat igga, y j 
sjeu vondi, 


bad. 

Hin, Ljos, Light, 
Fufla huja, Englar, The angel, 
Ifa ku-ku, Himariki, Paradise, 
Ku, Lesa, To read, 
Yoffa, Madar, Man, 
Ho-lakk, Nottinn, The night, 
Avy-avy, Tala, To speak, 

1K. Ad syngja, To sing, 


Mikid langar mig til O! J wish I emid 

al Jena, read, 
Hw: ja offo-umb igg avv- Sacunni thykir bat ad Siun thinks it ton 

ayy geta ekki talad, bad that she 

cannot, speak. 

She loved all that was good and beautiful, and wished all 
men to be good. She was very quick in learning all kinds 
A work, and very active in all her doings. She was always 
Working; she could not be idle; she wished all things 
plained to her and she had an excellent memory and 
Spprociatel all good done to her, but was very revengeful if 
WA treated right.—I remain, yours respectively, 

ŽALDVIN ARASON, 

There were different opinions in regard to this language. 
Many thought it was witcheraft; others thought it a wild 
lanynage an) that Miss Johoson was born with it. 

I wish to hear the opinion of some of the good readers of 
“The Journal ” in regard to this language. 

Chicago, III. 


0% ha- m Ko-ko, 


P. Jounson, 


Jus greatest possible inberitanco, after a good consti- 
tton, is tho principle of economy. 
Tur truth never apologinos, nover offers an czcuso, never 
luy, your pardon for anything, never wrongs another, 
Tite alls of s person destroys the good thoy might 
„ They retain even what would be good to others only, 
ellas the door against the giver. 


SPIRITUAL ALLEGORIES. 


No, II. -Tun Doon, ”* 

Every now percoption of the mind, or new thought, in ttuly a 
vision. But because the eye wherewith we nee in beyond the 
threshold of consciousness, therefore we are unaware that it 
is a trus “wivht,” and call it merely a thought -an idea, 

Once in such a thought vinion I seemed to me a dark aud 
dep valley abut in on three sides by towering mountains, 
The valley wan narrow, and the mountain ranges on either 
side were long, and stretched away in slightly expanding 
lines towards the horizon, but the end of the valley near ine 


| was narrow and was closed by an enormous mass of solid 


rock, so sheer and tee, that none could possibly vi up it 
and yet to the other ride. 

Throughout ite whole length I could see that the valley 
wat thronyed with people. Some reclining by the side of 
the rivuletes and brooks that ran from the hills on either nide; 
somo busied in divers occupations; some cagerly collecting 
flowers, and observing the habits and ways of the birds, 


| animals, and insects that lived in the valley; others, again, 


kitting on the grass and gazing with thoughtful and often 
troubled faces at the mass of rock that shut in the head of 
the valley. But occasionally J noticed that a large crowd of 
people would leave their occupation for a short time and 
congregate together in a body on a piece of smooth turf that, 
commencing from the base of the mountain, stretched abont 
four hundred yarda down the valley. 

Keeing this J drew near to ascertain what was the cause 
of this assembly, and this is what J saw: About one hundred 
yards from the rock was a sort of platform made upon the 
turf, stretching right across the valley, which, of course, at 
this, its upper part, was not very broad. On this platform 


| were certain men standing, somes in gorgeous robes, some 


plainly dressed in ordinary garments. In front of the plat- 
form, which faced down the valley and away from the sheer 
rock, a number of people were gathered, some reclining, 
some sitting, some standing, but all seeming more or less 
interested in what was going on. What this was at first I 
did not understand, until L went and joined the crowd; and 
then I saw for the first time that the wall of rock before 
which we were assembled was not rough natural stone, but 
seemed to form a huge gateway of marvellous proportions 
and workmanship, and on its hinges—evidently fitting the 
gateway but always wide open—stood an equally marvellous 
Door. But though the Door was open it was still not possible 
to wee through the gateway, for a sort of mist seemed to fill 
it, which swayed and changed continually; sometimes getting 
thinner, aud then gleams and suggestions of brightness and 
beauty could be faintly discerned through it; but again 
getting denser, and then it was difficult to say what appeared ; 
different people seemed to sce differest things. 

At length I saw a man in gorgeous robes stand forward in 
front of the platform and address the people in these words 
“O ye, the faithful few of the valley dwellers, respect mine 
office which is to instruct you in our most holy faith of the 
Door; and attend to and believe my words. Do ye not all 
understand that without this blessed Door our valley would 
be a prison, and we should be shut up here —the sea behind 
us in the distance, and the unscaleable hills around and in 
front’ But blessed be the Creator of this valley; He has 
given usa Door, whereby salvation is offerel to us if we 
will rightly receive it. But none can come nigh that Door, 

or receive any benefit therefrom, who is not instructed in the 
true faith about it by us, your priests, who have been 
appointed to this holy office and function, to be preachers of 
| the true faith of the Door and to guard you from error, 
Know ye then that the Lord of the Door hath declared that 
none shall bo availed by it who cannot cross the ditch which 
strotches before it; and to do this ye must sacrifice of 
| your wealth, ancl promise Obelienes to our teaching, Then 
may yo be permitted to cross it upon the ladder bridge we 
have coustructed, whereby the ditch alone can be crossed, 
being far too broad for anyone to leap over it. The ditch 
and Jadder aro immediately at the rear of this platform of 
which I speak, and none whom we assist need foar not to got 
safely to the other side whensoever the dread moment comes 
when be can no longer remain in this valley. ‘Ti that time 
continue we in the true faith and worship of the Door,” 


For the root idea from which this faney has been elaborated fam 
indebted to my friend, the Kev. K. W. Corbet, of Stoke-on- fern, 


292 


onvtonous tone of voice to read those words aloud from 4 


book he hold in his hand: “O Door, wo praiso thee, we 
worship thee, we give thanks to thee; wo humble ourselves 
before thee; we are not worthy of thy favour,” nud all the 
people bowed their heads and amid likewise, But just then 
another man in plain yarmonts, just liko those worn by the 
reat of the peoply, started up and oriod, “O pooplo, this man 
who has just spoken to you ia in orror; belive hun not. 
Think yo that it i8 neodiul in order to worship the Door te 
wear those ridiculous robes, or te use words printed in on 
book. All these and many other things that ho tonchos you 
are porwoious, erroneous notions; and instead of tho truth 
he preaches to you hes in hypocrisy, and would subvert your 
souls, For the ladders ho provides are unsound aud will 
break beneath vour weight, and know yo not that the bottom 
of the diteh is liquid tire, into which if yo fall yo must be 
burned ?” Hereupon a foartul strife and wrangle bogan on 
the platform between the man in the gorgeous robos and the 
wan in plain garments: yea, and many others joined in, 
each asserting that he alone was right and know tho truth, 
and that all the rost wero wrong and in orror, Moreover, 
the pwople began to dispute of thesv matters, for the mon on 
the platform constantly appealed to them, and they took 
some one side, some another, some still othors; and all was 
confusion and uproar: for those who followed the robed 
priest began to recite aloud at the top of their voices the 
words of their book, trying to drown the voices of the others ; 
but these others, by no means intimidated, shouted with 
equal vigour verses of Scripture and ejaculations, and any 
words that came into their heads, and gradually those who 
agreed in the matter collected thomselves together and 
formed a little crowd to thomselves opposito that part of 
the platform on which their respective leaders stood. 
Occasionally, tov, the people of onv crowd would shout 
menaces anid threats at the people who were not of their 
crowd, aud throw stones, which would all be returned with 
interest. And all the while the Door stood open, but the 
people were far too occupied with disputing as to what thoy 
were to think about it to pay any attention to the Door 
itself, or to watch the mists that swayed and swirled in the 
open gateway. Nevertheless, it seemed to me that the mist 
was thiuner just when the strifs and discord was loudest. 

Then as I was watching | saw a young man rush out from 
the edge of one of the crowds and make for a part of the 
platform on which no one was standing, and getting upon it 
he turned and began an impassioned harangue, while vory 
soon a little crowd had collected about him to hear, “Yo 
people of the valley,” he cried, “be uo longer deceived by 
these lying teachers and listen not to what they say about 
any Door out of the valley. What want we with a Door ? 
Is not our valley pleasant, fertile, and full of means of 
knowledge and delight? Why, then, do yo suffer these who 
are no more and know no better than ye yourselves to draw 
you from your only rational occupation, which is to got for 
yourselves the best of the good of the valley, and seo that 
everyone around us is treated justly and made as comfortable 
as possible, These priests ure all interested scoundrels. 
They love pleasure as much as you, and they are cunning 
enough to invent this myth of the Door as a means of 
making themselves your masters,” 

And when he had said this some applauded, but most 
were angry, and the priests in particular almost forgot their 
quarrel with the ministers in plain garments, and joined 
with them in crying out to the poople that the young man 
who had spoken should be pulled down from his position on 
the platform, and by force be compelled to hold his peace. 

G. W. A. 
(To be continued. ) 


How ro Take Lirt.—Take life liko a man, Tako it just 
as though it were—as it is— un carnest, vital, essential affair, 
Take it just as though you personally were born to the task 
of performing a merry part in it—as though the world had 
waited for your coming. Take it as though it woro a grand 
opportunity to do and to achieve, to carry forward great and 
good schemes, to help and cheer a suffering, weary, it may 
be heart-broken brother, The fact is, life is undervalued by 
a groat majority of mankind. It is not made half as much 
of as should bo the caso. Where is the man or woman who 
accomplishes one tithe of what might be done ¢ Who cannot 
look Lack upon opportunities lost, plans unachioved, thoughts 
crushed, aspirations unfulfilled, and all caused from the lack 
of the necessary and possible eflort p If we know bettor 
how to take and make the most of life, it would be far 


greater than it is. 


LIGHT. 


Whervon he turned his back to the people snd began ina | OF THE CREATION, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


| 


| Introspection and down-searching for correspondone 


| inte 
| ineroaso of further dovelopmont of species, bufore the ti, 
| Of manifestation by corrospondence with the conditions 1 
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07 
WITH OTHER PLANETS. EAn 


(Continued from Ji. 275.) 

When I sponk of seclusion, it is rather with a view 
t, 
; 5 : 9 Upon 
lines of internal hfo-eonnoetion with others than to more 1 
fish considerations 
There is a time in the natural world whon the vital lute 
ofu plant aro all sont oat of the manifest oarth-form hy, 
U 
the root, there to work out tho problem of th 


the uppor world is again attomptod, 

In the undor-working of our planot we deal with can, 
in the upper with offects, Tho offuct cannot exist wit, 
tho cause; the cause may remain more potent in unn. 
fested condition than in manifostod. 

Therefore, the creatures of n planot register its in, 
condition, If there are evolutionary and stirring vibratin, 
boneath, the minds of men will bo ayitatod and unsettle, 
tho voice of war will bo heard upon tho surface of the soil, 

If the planetary forces aro straining for amalgamation t, 
sume gront ond, somo grand upheaval, some general revoi 
against oxisting down-prossuro, the creatures above will als, 
by partaking of the vibrations of the undor forces, strai, 
blindly towards the same goal; unconsciously, but in tre 
sympathy with the offerts of their world to assert ių 
individual character by the righteousness of equality or at 
one-inent of good as the uniter of every kind with its own 

Tho planets in our solar system respond to earth at thi, 
period with only the time idea to distinguish their coni. 
tions. Thus the Moon is but the nucleus of a world; dexi 
matter, so to speak. 

Venus is in the Edenie condition, and her inhabitants ar- 
as we were before the Fall, having all innocence withow 
knowledge. 

Mars, the period of the Fall; the baptism of experienc: 
in which knowledge sooms to involve loss of happiness. 

Tho Sun, the condition of upheaval immediately precedin, 
the Flood, 

Mercury, the time of the Flood. 

Jupiter, the noxt stago succeeding it. 

Saturn, tho period of our earth's now fertilisation anl 
re-creation, in its arrangement of plano upon plane oi 
orderly rhythin. 

The rings of Earth corresponding to these planotary fores 
aro all attuned to this measure of change. Earth hers! 
bears witnoss that she is also in accord with them. Hene 
the dividing of kinds and the forming of sects, cliques, an 
brotherhoods tinding so much favour in the minds of men, 
and bringing them to exert all their energies, physical aul 
mental, to this one aim, this one idea, This has its motive 
power fixed deeply in that hidden force, which is much 
more potent than the effect of that force, much more univer- 
sal than the outer system would imply. But to search for 
this reason one must not ascend into fluidic ideals, but 
descend into matter, into tho realisation of the atomic 
correspondence of the creature and the vegetable world with 
tho planet of which they are part. Our Warth taken as the 
Universal Mother becomes for us very different frum the 
isolated, solitary, and sorrowful star that she was supposed to 
be when viewed from some larger and more fluidic planet, of 
rathor from some corresponding planetary ring of the Kurth 
herself. The winged inhabitants of Jupiter here mamfest, 
showing as angols, having wings instead of hands; and 
declare themselves to be the sorvants of mon, the minister 
of comfort to the sorely oppressed creature, struggling it 
the thickost of this presont wilderness, It is their glory to 
help these who aro thus bound, bruised and torn. It is theit 
privilege for love's sake to endure and struggle against the 
hardnese of life in another for another. 

To go down into the roots of the system l claim to be # 
moro reasonable method than the dissection of leaves or the 
observance of lines in flowers, In tho root is the cova 
systum of growth; the outor manifost result is morely ! 
result in correspondence with cortain sympathotic condition 
which tond to fructify, to produco sood. Tho plant yrows 
inversely to the creature called man; its hoad is the bub 
or centre from which roots are cast, the organs of increase af 
contained in detached outspreading flowers —male attractit? 
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NATURDAY, JUNE Sth, (802, 


TO CONTRERUTORS, Communications intended to be printed 
should be addressed to the EAitor, 8, Duke stroet, delphi, 1 
twill omnrh facilitate the insertion of suitable articles if they 
are under Hro column in length, Long commeuenticouthona are 
00 7e in dangere oj delayed, ond ove frequently 
declined on account of want of apace, hough in other respectu 
Poot and desirable, Letters ahoult be confined to he apace 
of half n column to onsure insertion. 


being 


RAusinvas communications ahont? in 
Mr, R D., Godfrey, 2, Duko-ntrert, 
the Editor. 


all vesen be addressed to 
Adelphi, W.O, and not to 


WALT WHITMAN® AND OPTIMISM, 


T confess that T did not approach the study of this 
poet with any great predisposition to appreciate him. I 
knew very little of him to begin with, and the little 1 did 
know did not seem to be in his favour: for it was thant his 
lines did not rhyme at all, and did not even sean ; bhat his 
expression was jerky and unstudied, and that there was a 
good deal of an very crude sort of egotism in 
Fortunately for myself, however, Pad the 


what he snid. 
great plensure 
“Walt Whit 


at tho Christo-"Theosophical, 


of hearing Mr, Clarkes admirable paperon 
Life 4 
and of hearing there some of the finest passages read with 


man's Philosophy of 


suchadmirablesyimpathy and ox pression that ono quite forgot 
the absence of rhyme and formal rhythm in the delight in 
the sentiments enunciated, and in the fine, vigorous, 
breezy, rounded swing which Mr. Clarke managed to find 
in the lines, which quite took away the idea that thoy were 
barren of musie, Since then T have studied both Mr, Chirke's 
hook, with its admirably selected extracts from Whitman's 
writings, and alo the writings themselves, and my ideas as 
to his value as a poet have undergone conversion 

Of Mr. Clarke's book it is impossible to speak in too 
high praise, It contains a most admirably fair and well 
balanced criticism: upon his author, and is evidently written 
by one who, while perfectly capable of appreciating all that 
is fine and strong in the post, is yet by no means blind to 
The book is div ided 
into five rections: “This Personality,” “His 
A morien,” © His Art,“ „lis Demoerney,” “His Spiritun! 
Oreed,"” on each of which Me, Clarke's criticism will be 
found to be most interesting and instructive reading, nnd 
far too selfovidently a work of very high literary value 
to need commendation from anyone, 

The spirit of Walt Whitman's philosophy 1 confess- -ns 
“hits me where bE dive For 


certain blemishes and shorteonsings. 
Mossngo to 


his countrymen would say 
it isn spirit of that pure undiluted Optimism whieh Tone 
more doubt to be the true spirit than 1 doubt Ghat © am. 
Here one finds that same allenriching universalism, Chiat 
refusal fo give up anything ns the devil's and not God's, 


(London: 


By Winaam Chaure, M.A. No. 10. 


tu hi 22 
Wal Whitman The Pileteante Library, 


Swan, Sonnenachorn & Co, 1892. 
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whieh we find alone elewhere perhaps in rome of the J 
8 N Iie. 
' K x 

bhat word which the world 
“ll things work together for good. * 


Me of Willian Blake ; 
sorely nerds 


n 
, 
„ ‘ ie It Conven, 
"do not see good” into “Fdo see evil,” giving the p, 


the poor world n Cink HH it. seming to have 
Hs hold on God, God has lost is hold on it. 


Live quite Hleyitinate power; nnd having bhus careful, 
and with prins, forged its own Petters and bound them ben, 
self, it, holds the two ends tightly with both hands, nj 
nibs down bo hemonn ibs eapliviby. 

What MM, ean the pessimist bring to eony 


the optimist? From the very nature of the ease, 1e 


Mor the question between the bwo is not whet sems in 
what in Not what appears to be now, but what eventually 


both of these find their aetas) power not in the present bu 


1 isa question bebween hope and despair; nng 
in the fuhr. However the pessimist may deny it, it still 
romains n faet that there exists in the human mind} 
power, n faculty, that refuses to submit to the denial of the 
Lime iden, The pessimist says, “You have no right t, 
argue from what you feel with regard to the possible here, 


What 


Lhat whit is now is not what 


after; you ought bo regard alone the nebual now, 
right have you bo suppose 
always shall het?’ ‘This is what Panean by the denin of 
the Gime ideas for time involves change, modifieation, eke 
we cute not know it. And the reply to it is, “Famn 
denying present frets, but Esay that one of the present fact 
of whieh Tam most sure is the existence in myselfofa faculty 
of being able to regard the hope of the future as quite as 
cogent as the apparent despair of the present.” What can 
the pessimist reply to this? Nothing but a gloomy pro- 
pheey. “Woel, only wait, and you will find your hopes 
will be disappointed,” To which the optimist replies at 
once, “When T do then it will be time enough for me to 
Which is “Checkmate!” or here is 
The pessimist first draws an argument 


begin to despair” 
the ineonsisteney. 
from the present to deny the future, and then tries to draw 
un argument from the future to deny the present. First. 
heeause things seem mixed now there is no hope for the 
future; and next, if you won't, believe this and submit to 
he miserable now, the future will convince you of your 
error, Perhaps so,” T should reply to him, “but yon are 
not the future, and so how can you expect me to listen to 
As for the future T am just as sure that it 


nnd if I prove 


what yon sny ? 
will be good as you are that it won't be; 
wrong (and of course I am quito open to demonstration, 
though not to assertion), E shall at least have had a happy 
and bright time in the interval; while you, by grieving 
before the necessity for it arrives, won't have had any such 
pleasure at all.” 

Nothing is clearer or more palpable to me than the 
fallacy whieh underlies and invalidates all pessimism. To 
be sound as n principle it requires the assumption—(1) 
(2) That there are 
no planes of Being higher than this, from whenee, when 


That our knowledge now is absolute, 


we reach them, things may possibly seem to us very 
diferent from what they appear to be to us here. (3) That it 
is not the natural order that ignorance should come first, 
and that the child) should see hardness and cruelty in 
many things which, when he comes to clear understanding, 
he will perceive were the most pure and absolute love, 

11% is, after all, his own best 
But even here it has to be pointed out to him 
that this is an argument whieh is weakened by every 


The poor pessimist | 
rycen, 


single case of optimism which exists in the world around 
him, And in spite of him their name is Legion, Um 
fortunate pessimist, how hard is his lot! People will not 
They will not see that thoy have no right to be 
They won't take it on his authority, or, at least, 


be Wine, 
hopeful, 
on What he asserts to be his sudiciont reasons, that exist 
enev isa huge mistake, and Chat God mado a most serious 
blunder when Io decame and wont forth into manifesta 


Jane t8, 1992.) 


wording to tho vibratory magnetism of like to like which 
sttracts mto their environment such creatures as will, by 
arnspondence or rhythmic force, be useful as intermudiarios 
o ituetification. Tho leaves of a plant are its lungs. 

Thus we must first be able to conceive the orderly arrange- 
pent going on beneath the surface soil before we can under- 
gand, with anything like accuracy of reason, why this result 
gould accrue, or why instinct should draw ono species of 
gesture to ono plant and not to another, or why different 
hinds of plants appear to poison each other, or hypnotise 
ech other in a peculiar fashion. This also being manifest 
in the animal word by correspondence. The rootlets of one 
past in correspondence with the rhythm of that life which 
stored in the seed by the plant, grow out cautiously to find 
the exact rhythm in the earth strata correspondent to their 
own note of appeal for subsistence ; and when they have found 
it, they spread further afield, still continuing in this line of 
nèratory force until they find an impediment, a block, an 
stagonistic and unhealthy vibration. Thon they turn again 
mto the life centre, the nucleus of being, of manifesting, 
ud search upward and downward for fresh correspondence 
to their life's current. That which will not supply this to 
them they abjure, and still press outwards until they break 
the surface of the soil and become subject to altogether 
different conditions, where the hardness is done away, and 
the vibratory measure of the note of response to life seems 
w answer rapidly as they gather round them more and more 
sympathetic environment. 

But we must go deeper than the routs of manifesting 
punt-life to find the cause of at-one-ment, of sympathy for 
produce in the planetary surface-soil. Why do so many 
twieties of form appear in one spot of earth, when all seem 
te de nourished alike by one fountain of vigour ? 

Surely because the Earth itself is compounded of different 
mul measures, and these show by correspondence to be 
tagnetically attracted through the plant into rapport with 
the currents of atmospheric vapour above, and through these in 
their many densities corresponding to other planets which are 
by virtue of the same Creative Laws made in the one likeness, 
mi having upon them the same superscription as earth. 


SELF AND COMPROMISE. 


Christianity has failed to carry out Christ's work in 
bemanity exactly in proportion as it has failed to act upon 
the perfect ideals of Christ Himself. In other words, 
(ists intentions aad aims have never had a really fair 
tial given to them by Christianity. From the very dawn of 
the Church's history, even from the days of the Apostles 
themsclves, one can trace these two malignant evils—Self 
ai Compromise—underminiog and corrupting the Church's 
ritual lif» The cons2quence has been that the unity for 
ch Christ prayed, and which He recognised as an all- 
portant element in the strength of the work, has been 
dwst entirely lost sight of, and another unity, of a spurious 
ad. has been insisted upon in its stead. Christ's ideal of 
aaity was a unity of heart and spirit, the oneness of good 
wen bound together by the mutual tie of the abnegation of 
sli and the uncompromising love of God and humanity. In 
toch s unity as this it was impossible for worldly, insincere, 
ssd hypocritical people to enter; for the primary essantia 
wss a single-hearted devotion to the service of God and a 
resolute abandonment of the principles of the world. But 
wsom as this ideal of unity was exchanged for that in 
mhich bad men could also be partakers—as soon, in other 
words, as quality was sacrificed to quantity—the irresistible 
force which might have conquered mankind was gone. 
omezquence was that, instead of stamping their foot upon 


shatever to do with them, the professors of Christianity, in 


ciples for their own advantage, flattering themselves that 
they were thus minimising the evils and imparting a leaven 
Divine sanctity which would elevate those principles. 
What is the result? The Church has not raised the world 
tithe perfect standard of its Great Founder; on the con- 
tary, the world has degraded Christianity to a level with 
isli —Haskerr Suitu, V. A. — For God and Humanity.” 


Tuo not anxious for knowledge will not sxek know- 
ledge, and it comes not unsought. 


LiGitt. 


The 
the principles of the world, and refusing to have anything | 


theit zeal for converts, sought to utilise the world's prin- i 
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THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


“Behold the lilies of the fell; they toil not neither do they 
apin, yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. And if God sgo clothe the grass of 
the field, how much more shall He clothe you,oh! ye of little faith?“ 


There is more in these words of the Great Teacher than 
appears on the surface, And they are trus, not because of 
the historic statement, but because they embody an eternal 
verity at all times discernible by those who have eves to see 
and hearts to understand, The subtle harmonies of nature 
in colour, sound and form are everywhere around us, appeal- 
ing to our receptive faculties: and thongh, with many, the 
inward response to them be feeble, still they will settle down 
in the memory, coming up before the mind again and again 
for recognition, and ever with increasing power, until the 
soul at length becomes attuned to harmony and sensitive to 
every pleasing aspect of the visible world around. Then the 
great thought breaks in with more and more intensity—If 
God so clothe the lilies of the field, how much more shall 
He clothe the human soul made in the image of Deity under 
the limitations of manifestation ? If the lilies, individualised 
in the universal consciousness are conscious, in their own 
degree of light and love, bringing that consciousness with them 
into the astral or spiritual world, how much more shall tha 
human soul bring with it in an intensified degree its mundane 
experiences of light aad love, of beauty and harmony ¢ 

Now the gaining to the utmost of such higher harmonic 
experiences is veritably the laying up of indestructible 
treasure in the heavens. They will form the groundwork of 
the edifice it were impossible to raise without them. And 
that this edifice of spiritual fruition is not the wholly sub- 
jective and devachanic life of Theosophists may be proved in 
part from their own teaching. Madame Blavatsky, talking 
of the Ego,” says, on p. 171 of the“ Key,“ that “the Divine 
man is indestructible throughout the lif- cycle: indestruc- 
tible as a thinking entity. and even as an etherial form.” 
And she goes on to say this“ Ego,” the Divine man, identi ies 
itself with the reflection, the spiritualised remembrance, the 
personal consciousness of the ex-personality during the 
devachanic period. Now, if this Ego, encased in its etherial 
body and manifesting in or by that body, be in the spiritual 
world united to the personal consciousness of the preceding 
earthly being, surely this being, so incorporated with the 
etherial form of the Ego, is one with it: and in consequence 
of having form they must be manifested objectively as ove 
being, and if this being manifests itself in objective form it 
must be manifested in an objective world suited to its own 
objectivity. It will therefore be living in a world of actual 
experience and not in a wholly subjective world. But 
following the analogy of rest and activity, of sleeping and 
waking as in this world, it may experience both states as 
here. Therefore from these considerations it would appear 
that the Theosophical view of devachanic existence is a limit- 
ing of the possibilities of creature life to our present dual 
experience of sleeping and wakirg on the earth-plane, and 
not wholly even to that ; for the experiences gained in sleep 
or trance are not always subjective but objective in an 
objective world, even on this very earth in which it gains 
much experience that is retained and assimilated. It is 
therefore unphilosophical, against analogy, against the many 
mansions of Gospel revelation and the direct teaching of 
Spiritualism, the latter giving intimation of lives of pro- 
gress beyond any that we can as yet conceive of in objective 
worlds of active waking existence. And if we, therefore, in 
the present earth-plane are being educated by the blended 
and varied harmonies of natur2, it was not in vain that the 
vegstable world was so clothed upon in beauty, that the 
lilies of the field are in their degree individualised manifes- 
tations of Infinite Love, the creative principle of the 
universe from which all things proceed, and of which man 
is the ultimate expression, the realised likeness of ideal 
perfection both in mind and form. 


Co. Donegal. WILLI AI SHarpe, M.D. 


THERE are degrees of courage, and each step upward 
makes us acquainted with a higher virtue. Let us say then 
frankly that the education of the will is the object of our 
existence. Poverty, the prison, the rack, the fire, the 
hatred and execrations of our fellow men appear trials 
beyond the endurance of common humanity; but to the hero 
whose intellect is aggrandised by the soul, and so measures 
these penalties against the good which his thought surveys, 

these terrors vanish as darkness at sunrise. — EMERSON. 


jase | 

They will insist on taking him at his own word, 
ae a gross literalism which must be most irritating to 
3 they will wait for the future to bring that demon- 


Bion with which he is at all times threatening them, 
y begin to be miserable now on the faith of his 
lion of what will be. 
put in truth this can never be a matter of argument, 
only and always of perception, If the blind man will 
ot in taking it hard that the seeing man won't admit 
(is no such thing as light, why, he must be left to go 
is own Way. For the optimist has just as strong beliefs 
wt the future as the pessimist. He knows that to have 
md any amount of agony and trouble in a dream does 
yin the slightest degree affect us when we wake, and 
we that it was but a dream. And if asked how he 
ved it, he would be wise to reply, “I cannot prove it; I 
tel it: I just know ìt.” And when the pessimist retorts, 
«Oh, that’s no proof,” he might ask, “And how do you 
| gww that your view is true?” and the pessimist might 
r either “I feel it; I just know it,” whereon honours 
ye divided, or “ Everything I see proves it“; to which it 
| sight be replied, “Then I suppose you have never taken 
xw View of any matter since you were a child!” 
Possibly we all of us rely too much upon, and expect too 
pach from, argument; whereby it may follow that the 
timistic poet, such as Whitman, may be far stronger to 
yavinee than the optimistic philosopher: though perhaps 
sere is room for both. It is one of Whitman’s boasts that 
yg has never condescended to argue about God. How true. 
for God is not a matter of argument but of experience, 
gst as consciousness is, or sight or any sense. If you, as 
ve, bave Him not in consciousness no one can prove Him 
you. If you have Him, no one can disprove Him to 
wa. All earthly growth is growth into the conscious pos- 
Sign of what once we had not. How then can the pre- 
| gat fact that [have it not prove to me that it is not, or 
| chat Lean never know or attain to it. 
It is much to be desired that more people would 
dooghtfully read Walt Whitman. And no better intro- 
| ivetion to him can be found than this excellent little book 
¢ Mr. Clarke's ; which will, I am sure, avail to suggest 
wv views of the great problems of life to all who will de- 
tse a little time to the perusal of it. G. W. A. 


VERY STRANGE. 


| Ifan American Indian in full fig of war paint, and what- | 
eer else goes to make up his national idea of “battle’s 

| manifceutly stern array, were to spring from a thicket and 

irish his tomahawk and howl his battle yell against some 


. paying no heed and showing no terror, that innocent 
| ġild of nature would probably be considerably “took aback.” 
Tet this is just what is happening to that hardly-usod journal 
tte “British Weekly.” It has been devoting many columns 
lately to the annihilation of tbe Theosophical Society. It 
tas gone upon the war-path. It has proved heresy and 
| falehood in the doctrines, and fraud and imposture in the 
uethods, of that unfortunate society; and generally “raised 
| Cain,’ as the Yankees say, about all its sins and short- 
| mings. And yet, strange to say, the denounced and exposed 
#xiety does not seem to be ut all alarmed or dismayed. It 
de calmly on. People of uprightness of conduct and 
utelligenes of mind join it and continue in it, and pay 
mtecriptions to it, just as if all the vapouring and fury of 
‘ar contemporary were the harmless bluster of some holiday 
dmon with a paste-board trident. Now this is very strange, 
| ‘rely; and should, we think, suggest to the readers of that 
thet whether here they have not really some ostensibly 
‘idence of the miraculous. To us at least it seems that 
auler the supposed exposures must be exceedingly incon- 
cluive and weak; or if not, and their importance has not | 
n over-estimated by the writer, then there must surely be | 
‘we magic or charm about a society that can have such 
Things proved against it, and yet not turn a hair, or lose | 
‘tscriber.—[Actina Ep. “ Licur,”] 
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GEORGE WYLD, M.D. 


Wo have the pleasure of presenting to our readers a portrait 
of Dr. Wyld, reproduced from a photograph recently taken and 
representing him in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Sixteen years ayo Dr. Wyld became a witness and bail for 
Slade at the Bow-streot Police-court in an action brought 
against Slade by Professor Ray Lankester. In his evidence 
he said: “L solemnly declare that L am not more certain of 
my own existence than I um that slate-writing produced in 
Slade's presence is independent of human hands.” 

Dr. Wyld had the courage of his convictions, but he paid 
the penalty of that courage by the gradual loss of his large 
and hitherto increasing medical practico, although he has 
always said that for this loss he found ample compensation 
in the satisfaction which his opinions afforded him. 


GEORGE WYLD, M.D. 


The interest which Dr. Wyld takes in the facts of Spiritual- 
ism is due to the circumstance that he regards these facts as 
at once a refutation of Materialism and a demonstration 
that spiritual power is the substantial foundation of material 
forms. 

Spiritualists have been sometimes accused of being 
indifferent, or even adverse, to Christianity, but this accusa- 


hoely traveller, and the lonely traveller were to walk calmly tion certainly cannot apply to Dr. Wyld, for he is an ardent 


—some would even say an intolerant—believer in the life, 
teaching, and miracles of Jesus Christ as historic facts, 
transcending in importance all other histories—miracles 
being regarded by him as not contrary to nature, but as the 
accentuations of natural furces through the direct action of 
spirit upon those forces. 

Dr. Wyld was for some years President of the British 
Branch of Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophical Society, but 
abruptly resigned his oftice whon the foundor of that Society, 
in the “Theosophist ” for May, 1882, said, “There is no God, 
personal or impersonal,” for he argued that if there is no 
God then, logically, there can be no Theo-sophical teaching. 

Dr. Wyld’s book, “Theosophy and the Higher Life,” has 
long been out of print, and his “Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as a Continuous Narrative of the Four Gospels,” 
published by Mr. Froude, of the Oxford University Press, is 
in its four thousandth issue. 


FRESH-AIR FUND. 

We have already acknowledged the receipt of £4 15s. 
towards the cost of sending two hundred children into the 
country for a day’s holiday by the proprietors of “ Pearson’s 
Weekly. The following additional contributions have since 
come to hand:—Collected by Mr. R. G. Poole, £5; Mrs. 
Nelson, 5s. ; “Nemo,” 2s. 6d.; A. M., Glasgow, 2s. 6d. In 
due course we shall be able to announce particulars of the 


' exoursion of the “Licur” contingent. 
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RECORDS OF PRIVATE SEANCES FROM NOTES TAKEN 
AT THE TIME OF EACH SITTING, 


No. XVII. 
From tus Records or Mus 8. 


April 2ud. This eveni g Mrs. De Marga, Mr. Percival, 
and Mr. N. joined our outer circle. Manifestations soon 
commenced, Rector shook the room, and walked round the 
eirele with a heavy stop, Very many sounds and raps were 
heard, all different. We remarked the spirits had promised 
to come, and seemed very numerous, They rappel out,“ We 
are.” J. N. L. introduced her brother to the circle; he told 
us be had Lived in the reigu of Henry V., had passed into 
spinit life in 1420, was a monk at Bury St. Edmunds, was of 
the (nder of the Benedictines, kept a school, and had been 


attracted to the medium by affinity and love of education. 
He had studied at Oxford and abroad, and had translated 
“The Siege of Troy.” J. N. L. then informed us she was in the 
second sphere, had passed away young. Imperator came 


them), spirits as ye know them, who traverse Are 

between you and your Gol, bring down blessings from H : 
while they carry up your prayers to His Throne: there x 
the steps between God and Man, the channels of ee 
These are the influences which operate in your daily iit 
and so we should come to speak to you of the 1 1 
angel ministry—how man is one of the channels af Diving 


| eommunications; and then we should tell you of Tan 


accountability, and responsibility for the right use of ty, 
influence of which he is the recipient. We would show Ja 
how man is accountable, and how there is angelic in Sueno 
around incarnated souls We should try and show you by 
the guardian angel may be attracted by the good heart, 4 
repelled by the impure, and how the guardian's inf ue, 
repelled, lets in the influences of evil, How the influences y 
the evil ones swarm around him, and how the downward cary 
is rapid and assured. How man owes to himself the duty a 
privilege of doing what his guardian suggests, both as reger 
his soul and body, the influence of the body being alu, 
paramount over the soul, which is in process of educatim 
The education, which does not depend upon the body, w 
carried on in the world of spirit. It is the paramount dz, 
of the intelligence to preserve the bodily induences as par 
as possible. Then as to the relations of man with his fells 
and the State; with man not as individual, but as one ¢ 
the children of a common Father, members of the family 
God. The soul is progressive for eternity, once relasi 
from the trammels of the body, progressing from one phere 
to another, but compelled to return to work out the er 


| deeds done in the body, purided and rising upwards % ty 


presence of the Father. There are many collateral point u 


| which we shall need to enlighten you; we have said engag: 


to show how much there is on which enlightenment may & 


looked for, and iustruction expected.” Question aste 


“When spirits are in the flesh and conscious of having dete 
wrong, can they purify themselves during earthelife +” 
“Yes; any spirit who is conscious of wrong and anIious t; 
remedy it has always the opportunity of doing 50. ty 


| only where cill is absent that the process of purification is 
| dificult. All spirits must pass through all the spheres, bu 


with his soft thud on the table, telling us by raps to join 


hands. In a few minutes, through the table, message was 
given, “We have brought stone. Wait.“ Presently the 


medium was greatly convulsed, and suddenly a large stone | 


was rolled violently across the table and fell on Mr. 
Pereival's knee. The stone had been brought from the hall 
through a locked door: every hard at the table being held 
during the process. Mr. Percival had been auxious to have 
a proof of “matter passing throuzh matter,” and this indeed 
was a solid one, as the stone was very large and heavy. 
Imperator then controlled and gave the following address. 
“We are thankful to be with you, and desire to complete the 
information we left unfinished. We were then endeavouring 
to show to you the course of teaching we should be permitted 
by the Almighty Father to place before vou; that course of 
teaching would conceru God as He is related to you, and 
man as he is related to his Father. We would expound to 
you Ged the centre of light, God the centre of influence 
permeating the world, God acting by means of His inter- 
mediary agencies on mankind, God the source of all that is 
good, the loving uviversal Father. This would lead me to 


j 


| 
| 


speak to you of His manifestations at different times to His | 


people. God as the source of all, the Preserver of all, the 
Sustainer of all. God brought down to man’s capacity, 
manifested to his intelligence, formed in his image; aud 
God too, the All-pervading Spirit, the informing, guiding. 
directing Spirit, the essence of all that infuences humanity. 


And so we would speak to you of the agencies that operate | 


between Man and God. The angels (as of old they called 


| 


not necessarily remain an appreciable time in them. We bere 
spoken of the earth sphere as the starting point of the incarna 
soul, and according to its progress here its progress 1s more e 
less rapid hereafter. The happiness drawn from knowledge 3 
different from that gained by goodness or wisdom. 4 si 
may rise by goodness or wisdom alone, without knowledg: 
higher than a soul who is wise but not good. All who bert 
a desire for knowledge can obtain it in the next worl 
Capacity for the attainment of knowledge differs at diferent 
times of life. So with the soul. Capacity may be unde 
veloped here, and developed rapidly hereafter. Capacity ix: 
geoduess varies much. A soul may be incarnated ins dor 
which is impure and so be heavily weighted. and a sc 
incarnated in a body thrown among evil associations drini: 
in vice, and from no fault of its own is dragged dow 
Opportunity, in the all bonntiful mercy of an All-Menifc 
Father, is given to it in another state. It is compensated tr 
the law of mercey. You have no materials for judging yow 
neighbours, or each other; before you are able to judge pe 
must be able to divine the motive, judge of the temptations 
and weigh inducement to sin. There is One who knows, th 
Omniscient Father who is ever the tenderest Judge. We 
know little; ye know nothing. We see, as ye cannot, bee 
the love of the Father extends to the most erring of Hs 
creatures: the infinite mercy, which is above your spher 
were it not so we should all be extinct” “Is a soul ers 
anuihilated ?” “Yes, practically; never dead, but dead t 
hope of recovery, merged in the mass of evil. We do at 
know whether it loses consciousness We have watched th 
downward course of spirits who never rise again, and wh 
have passed out of our cognisance. The process of degtaùr 
tion of soul consists, first in the elimination of the intellects 
qualities, and then in the elimination of the moral. It the 
sinks lower, and is given over to what is the intensifcsti? 
of evil. These are those who give way to their merely animi 
passions, those who might have chosen the good but hare 
refused it; great opportunities have been wasted, prostitute ` 
and degraded.” “What is the nature of your work in tè 
spheres +7 “It is almost entirely praise, adoration, work? 
self-surrender to the Most High; drinking in of knowled® 
and breathing the atmosphere of praise, but not as y* 
understand it.“ After some further conversation Impermt“ 
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p with the following benediction: “May the Almighty All- | bolieve it! These men ary mon like ourselves, our brethren 
wise Father pour upon you, each and soveral, the blessing of | in the great family. To themselves they seem to have come 
which you stand most in neod. He knows it, and in answor quite naturally and normally to bo what they aro. L myself 
jo your prayers will grant it.” pam, Í suppose, one of them, a preacher. Yet because I go 

= SS SS SS into the pulpit in cassock and surplice L am to be told that 

’ nothing that | say is true, Have I not just as much right 

TRUTH, OR NATURE'S UNVEILING. to say that becausy Mr. Wade publishes his thoughts in the 

We have receive.l from Mr. Jos. M. Wado, of Boston, | special from of aphorisms, and in books with special red and 

. . . „ 3 2 j 

[SA a companion volumo to tho little book of uphoriaine bluo covers, he in in bondage to external forms, and doesn't 
nantly reviewed in Lien No ono will road ices understand anything about truth ? Jt is not just as purely 
aphorisms and doubt that many of thom aro oxceedingly formal to deny spocial forins ns to insist on them? And if 
pteresting and suggestive, as for oxample the following :— to suy “ You aan bo right if you do not use these special 
seltishness is afraid to giva, and soon finds that nothi , forms” is wrong, is it not equally wrong to say, “You cannot be 

= 4 ’ n : un m È „ e 
is given to it; then it condemns othors for the results of ite right af you do? To me the only brue View 18 to take the 
aun condition, roal evil out of forinalism by refusing to regard itas being 

The instrument of divine law will never hato, never | vither way a matter of importance. And for myself L would 

(slike, nover sesk revenge, hever wage war, no mattor what | use the most ornate robes or proach in my shirt-sleeves with 
the provocation. He knows that nothing can withstand | equal readiness, because | know that form is a matter of no 


divine love, essential value in these things. 
For every form of spiritual knowledge required “inquire While I put forward this as my own opinion 1 do not 
within.” wish, because I have no right, to blame Mr. Wade for think- 


And soon. Many very pretty, beautiful and true things | ing as he does. Indeed, L am probably a great deal more in 
jor which we are thankful and gladly recogniso and approve. | accord with him than I am with the opinions of the kings, 

But as to what is to follow, L had perhaps better drop the | pop:s aud priests whom he attacks. But we can hold our 
nviewer and speak in my own name, There is about this | own truth with thankful gladness without wanting to con- 
took what I notice about so many, an air of self-assertiveness | demn others not so far advanced, or to say hard things about 
wd condemnation of things which are, which it is hard to | them. ; 
welato with a truly universal mind. If I were ever to venture to think that I could tell the 

For I take it thut we are not truly universal unless we world a truth which was- absolutely true, I should say the 
wcoguise that the universe is a unity, aud understand that | test of the perfect spirit is that it sees good in everything, 
everything within it is for some wise and good purpose. | and evil in nothing : that it recognises that wisdom is justi- 
Kindergarten toys are absurdities for grown men : profound | fied of all her children ; that is, that the truly wise man 
perchological problems impossibilities for children. But why | does not condemn and denounce, but Bee the justice 
sould grown men speak of Kindergartens us useless and | and wisdom of everything, while at the sams time he labours 
wan eril, hiding truth? and say, “Every child who goes to by love to evolve himself and help on the whole ovolution 
a Kindergarten does not want to know anything of the great | too, and so is like the Infinite Father Who “maketh His sun 
spiritual realities of life” 2 Of course there is much more | to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
excuse for children thinking grown men are foolish in finding | the just and on the unjust.” G.W.A. 
interest in what they themselves are not capable of finding — 
interest in. Absolute reciprocity is fair and right only THE POWERS OF THE SOUL AFTER DEATH. 
tetween true equals. If a man hits me, and I think I am 
tüeteby justified in hitting him back, that proves that I am 
| hs true equal, and certainly not his superior, in spiritual 
preeption. So it is perfectly natural that that which Mr. 
Wade always speaks of as an evil thing—the Church—should 
sesk evil of him, and of all who are too much in advance 
of it to enable it to understand them. But when these sup- 
_ yeeal-to-be-advanced persons turn round, and fling just the 
ame sort of abuse back at the Church, then discerning 
minds are inclined to doubt whether there is so very much 
dference between them after all. 

l regret, therefore, on this account such sayings as the 
jollowing :— 

What we know as “Christianity ” was invented by the 
pagan priests about the year 225 
The pagan creation named Christianity with its spurious 


But, if such are the enjoyments afforded by devotion to 
the Spiritual Ministry of Man, even here below, what must 
it then not be when the human soul shall have deposed its 
mortal spoils? We see that our bodies, here below, are 
destined to enjoy all their faculties and hold communion 
with each other. When they do not enjoy their faculties 
they communicate nothing, as we see with infants. When 
some bodies enjoy their faculties and others do not, those 
which enjoy them can communicate to those who do not, 
and have knowledge of them; whilst they know nothing of 
the former. Apply this to the law of souls. Those souls 
which, here below, do not enjoy their faculties are re- 
spectively in absolute nothingness; they may be near each 
other, they may dwell together, without transmitting any 
impression to each other. Such is the case of most people 
ren God is dying. of the world, not to say, perhaps, of all mankind; for during 

There is not a pope, archbishop, bishop, priest or our journey on earth, our souls are to each other as the 
y; ir | bodies of infants; they really communicate nothing, compared 
preacher on earth who knows the truth. If they did their | °° . 8 : Er Comp 
dam habiliments and paraphernalia would be dropped. with those active treasures with which they might have 
I cannot discover why the ancient Mystics did not mutually enriched each other if they had remained in their 
diseorer that Christ was a fiction and Christianity an | primitive harmony. When some of these souls leave their 
invention. They seem to have accepted both as of a divine | state of infancy, that is, when they leave their bodies, and 
mgin. A . after having devoted themselves here to the true Spiritual 
Those who have accepted a Christian creed are ignorant Ministry of Man, they come to enjoy their faculties after 
e divine truth. ites 7 HA 
death, it is not surprising that they should be able 
to communicate some of their treasures to souls still in 
The creed of organised Theosophists seems to be ‘‘we | the body, though these understand neither the reason nor 
hare lived before.“ If the“ Path” is a fair index of thoir | the means of this communication, even while they experience 
yiritual knowledge they should be given a chance to live | its effects. Thus an infant may feel the salutary impressions 
oe. which another body in possession of all its faculties may 
Now I am not going to sit down to judge Mr. Wade, but | communicate to it, though it can neither see nor know the 
l do demand that when a man professes to be deeply taught, | source from whence they come. And, when several of these 
ind can say “Everyone who is of the Truth will understand | regenerate souls are in the enjoyment of their active 
what [have written, and others will not,” his writings should | faculties, after leaving their bodies, it is not surprising that 
Isar some evidence of his spiritual elevation by showing that | thoy should then unfold all their relations (rapports) to each 
be takes a wide and not a narrow view. Look at the | other; this seems so natural, that we need not seek evidence 
{wetion broadly and fairly. There are men who are | of it in the physical order. Louis CLAUUR DE Saint MARTIN. 
‘alled kings, popes, bishops, priests, preachers. How | “Man: His True Nature and Ministry.” (bwanb Burton 
“me they thus ? Is it that deliberately seeing all thut we | Penny’s translation, pp. 321-2.) 
e they wilfully chose what they knew to be the evil side EERSTES 
lor the sake of personal gain ” Are they really evil forces Human things must be known to be loved; Divine things 
“the world, consciously fighting against truth P 1 cannot must be loved to be known.—Pascat, 


Here is one more “hit,” not this time at Christianity :— 


* HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION.”* 


This work is divided into threo parts :— 
(a) Tho nature and causes of the disoaso ; 
(% Prevention and trentmont in its carlior stages : 
(e) Troatmont. in moro advanced stagos of tho disenso. 
By far the largor portion of the book is devoted to 
provontive treatment. The author, wo notico, in u Professor 
of Hygiono at the Now York Modical College and Hospital 
for Womon, and tho course of his studios and experience 
has lod him to believe that the terriblo scourgo of consmp- 
tion cau best bo treated by placing the organism ander 
healthy conditions, and trusting to the ineroased vitality 
to deal with the intruding bacillus; thus ho places himself 
in antagonism to that school of modicine, with Professor 
Koch at their head, which is ondeavouring to discover some 
drng or ferment whieh will kill the microbe without at the 
same timo killing tho pationt as well : this attempt has, as 
our readers will romombor, boon hitherto unsuccessful. 
Jertainly looking at the ponosis of the disease, which, if it 
is not actually originated by the stress of our modern civili- 
sation, is undoubtedly accontuated by it, as is also that 
other pest, cancer, it would certainly seom more reasonsblo 
to remove tho cause and sue if the disoase would not vanish 
of its own accord. So, rightly considered, every attempt 
to relieve the present unsanitary conditions in force in our 
largo towns is at the same time a combat against diseases such 
as this. The book before us is rather partial than radical. 
In his preface the author says “It is written mainly for the 
patient, as the author believes he can, under most circum- 
stances, do most for himself, ard also be better able to co- 
operate with bis physician at tho same time.” 
This would apply, indeed, to people who are fairly well to 
do, but if we take the case of a poor girl working in a 
factory and living in a slum where hygienic conditions are 
as rare as birds cf paradise, then, though the advice the 
author gives might be known and appreciated, to carry it 
out would be impossible. The book may be commended to 
those who, coming of a consumptive family, are in constant 
dread of the onset of the disease, or to those who, recognising 
the incipient stages of it in themselves, are willing to go to 
a little pain and trouble. We feel sure the author is on 
sensible lines, and if thero is opportunity to carry out his 
advice it will be of benefit to many besides those for whom 


GOD. 


Yea, my soul loves to free herself from chains, 
The load of human sorrows laying down— 
Letting my senses wander here below, 

] to the world of spirits mount with ease! 
There treading under foot whate’er is seen, 

I range the fields of possibility. 

In her vast prison straiten’d is my spirit; 

I need a dwelling which hath horizon. 


God made two diff'rent languages for spirits: 
In sounds articulate one flies through air ; 
"Mong men this bounded language is acquired; 
It for our present exile wants suftices, 

And following th’ inconstant fates of mortals, 
Changes with climes, or with time passes. 


Th’ other, 
Sublime, eternal, universal, boundless, 
Is th’ innate language of all intellect ; 
Not a dead sound diffus'd along the air; 
lt is a living language heard in bosoms, 
Is h ird, explain’d, and spoken with the soul. 
This speech, when felt, doth touch, illume, inflame; 
Burning interpreter of what souls feel, 
It hath but sighs, deep warmth, ejaculations ; 
It is the Heavenly language used by pray’r, 
And solely known on earth to tender love. 

A. DE LAMARTINE. 


What can be more honourable than to have courage 


LIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. g 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed hy 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with 
of presenting views that may rlicit discussion, | 


corrr ponden 
Jor the Darton 


Tho Luminous N. 

Sin, —T'he incident of the Luminous N,“ as attompted y 
bo explained by M. Petrovo-Solovovo in “ Licur” of the Lth 
is intoresting, but did it not occur to anyone during th, 
weoks of its appearance that the interposition of , 
shoot of papor or other opaque material betweon the offendin 
lantern and the column would have solved the difficulty + 
and prevented crowds of citizens from standing all agar 
for hours to soo a phenomenon so casy of solution, if arising 
from such a source ? 


Juno 13th, 1892. T. 8. 


London Spiritualism. 

Sin, —A letter in a contemporary bewailing the low ebbty 
which the public propaganda has fallen in Loudon, prompts 
me to ask through your valuable columns for the support oj 
those who are desirous of inaugurating a series of meuting 
at some central hall during the coming winter, 80 as w 
supply a want long felt net only by London Spiritualists, but 
by the very numerous body of provincial and America, 
visitors. It is suggested that two gatherings bo held each 
Sunday; one for explanatory purposes, where the intelligent 
stranger may learn something of the Spiritual Philosophy in 
a manner thoroughly befitting our glorious cause, the othe 
where a Holy Soul Communion for Spiritualists only may 
take the place of the very mundane seance so painfully riis 
in our midst. Active and financial support is earnestly 
solicited. Those willing to assist are invited to communicate 
with W. E. Lone, Hon. Sec., S. L.S. S. 

311, Camberwell New-road, S. E. 

June 13th, 1892. 


Federation Proposals. 

Sin, —In your last issue you say you ure thankful that 
Mrs. Besant has made a move in the matter of Federation. 
You go on to remark that there are thrce societies, viz., the 
Theosophical, the Christo-Theosophical, and the Alliance 
Allow me to call your attontion to a fourth-—the London 
Spiritualist Federation, This Society has borae the burden 
and heat of the day in the fight for union. Last autumn it 
held a course of the largest Sunday Spiritualistic meetings 
which London has seen for years. And I am proud to say 
that its platform is entirely free. On that platform, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Read (who, though an ardent 
Spiritualist, isan Agnostic), we have had Theosophists such as 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Mead, and the Rev. Dr. Young, a 
Christian Spiritualist, besides others of almost all shades of 
belief, and lastly myself, a believer in tke béte noire of the 
simple Spiritualist, “Re-incarnation.” I must also call 
your attention to the noble work done in the parks by some 
of our members, a band of unselfish workers who merit the 
highest praise—men who follow in the footsteps of those 
early pioneers who fought the good fight before Spiritualism 
became an aid to filling half empty churches, or advancing the 
fale of “shilling shockers." In fact, before there was money 
in it. I may also add that the London Spiritualist Feder- 
tion was the first to protest against State interference with 
Hypnotism. We were not supported, but Mrs. Besant may 
be more fortunate. I trust that if any effort is to be made 
towards union that our co-operation will be desired, and we 
shall be prepared to assist to the best of our ability. Both 
the Thcosophists and Spiritualists know that I have advocated 
more united action for many years. I hope that the day is 
drawing near when there may be a real brotherhood amongst 
us, A. F. TIN DAI. L, A. T. C. L. 

Hon. Sec. London Spiritualist Fedoration. 


Health and Mediumship. 


enough to execute the commands of reason and conscience ? 
to maintain the dignity of our nature, and the station as- 
signed to us? to be proof against poverty, pain, and even | on this subject, I should like just to mention that 1 have 


death itself? so far as not to do anything scandalous, or | all my life enjoyed, under God's blessing, unusual gcol 

sinful to avoid those evils ? to be able with decency and | health in every way, and am privileged to sign myself as 4 

resolution to withstand adversity in whatever guise it may ,, U Sat at de Roi wok : 

assault ? To be able to do this, is to be great above title nnd, medium in Christ s holy work on earth. ; 

fortune. ‘This argues s soul of heavenly extraction, and is | l havo been rapidly developed by Him, passing throug: 
a very fiery ordeal, and “baptism of tre," which i 


worthy the offspring of thv Deity. 
ae E doubtless in somo form or other the experience of mos 
mediums before they are cleansed, that the Holy Spirit em 


Sin, —Since you kindly invite the opinion of your readers 


* “Hygienic Treatment of Consumption.” By M. L, Hol bnooxk, I. P. 
(London; L. N. Fowler, Ludgate-circus, Price 88.) 
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york ‘injthom and through them to othora, this boing, I 
yprehend, {thoir high and holy fuuotion, I still onjoy fine 
health and incroasod powors of work of every kind (intolloct- 
ally fand physically), and havo boor taught that by daily 
prayerful consecration of my gift to God, and porfoct 
vedienvo to commanda, and guidance givon (usually in 
wnting) 1 shall always bo protoctod from any ovil influonco; 
though I was ab first permitted to suffer, that I might lourn 
what Aat moant, and toach the lesson to others, lIa it not 
siblo that itis tho want of this faithful and pravorful 
otedioncs that causes much to bo givon that in apparontly 
valueless, and the health of tho medium, ospocially if dolicato 
naturally, to suffor P ‘They should bo surely strongthonod 
thereby, soving that Christ knows all, and can protect His 
instrament to whose chargo He commits His wondrous 
itty, if they truly turn to Ilim. “ Rita-00-MEL,” 
Amatour Conjuring. 

Sin. — Mr. Davey's exporimonts in conjuring seem to 
have given satisfaction to somo of his friends. Thoso he 
showed to me were not such as would at all interest persons 
sho had properly investigated Spiritualistic —phonomena. 
His seealled imitation of spirit-raps seemed to be a ropoti— 
tion on a small scalo of the amusements at tho old Polytech- 
aie institution. Tho so-called imitation of psychical 
slate-writing which he showed mo was a poor affair. I told 
him it reminded me of some of my simple conjuring experi- 
ments of more than fifty years ayo. It pained me to observo 
how his antipathy to a certain medium binssod his mind and 
varped his judgment against the cause which that medium 
bad espoused, At Mr. Davey’s earnest request I narrated to 
bim a number of my experiences, and some of the results of 
ny investigations with twelve non-professional mediums— 
investigations undertaken at different times during a period 
oi more than twenty years. I also told him of tests which 
1 had received through Mr. Wgiinton’s mediumship, on 
matters regarding which Mr. Kglinton was entirely ignorant; 
and Lasked Mr. Davey how he would procoed in attempting 
to imitato such tests. Mr. Davey replied quite frankly that 
he would not attempt anything of tha kind, for, he said, 
“Nothing of that sort can be done by conjuring.” 

Mr. Davey professed his ability to do cleverer things in 
en juriug than he had shown to mo, but he declined to do 
tm in my presence, or in the presence of my son. Nor 
would he allow me to examine any of his apparatus. 

Ido not know whether he made thought-reading a feature 
of his later experiments, he could probably have trained him- 
self in that line. Twice he anticipated me by saying some- 
thing which I was about to give expression to. I asked him 
how he managed to guess what was in my mind; he replied 
hə was not trying to do so, but the thoughts had suddenly 
cme into his mind, and he was merely testing his own 
secnracy by anticipating me in giving expression to them. 

June 13th, 1892. 


ANDREW GLENDINNING. 


** Liberty. ” 


Sin, —The article in your issue of June 4th on Mr. 
Tindall's pamphlet contains one or two misapprehensions 
which perhaps [ may be allowed to comment on. 

Speaking of the oppressive employer the writer says: 
“He represses their freedom, and the Stato must repress 
his; and the fact that he himself is treating others in the 
way that ho says the State has no right to troat him, takes 
away all moral effect from his protest.“ Ono would really 
suppose from this sontence that those of us who object to 
the State control of factories and other similar interferences 
are actuated by some peculiar love for the manufacturer and 
a desiro to enablo him to heap up wealth at no matter what 
cost to his fellows. This is a misrepresentation ever ready 
to be hurled at the head of the unfortunate Individualist, 
although nothing could possibly bo farther from the truth. 
We object to these interferonces because they aro bad for 
sxivty as a whole, and chiofly for the workmen who are 
sipposed to benefit by thom. Wore the usury laws repealed 
in order that a few money lenders might make a bigger 
terest? Unquestionably uo; they were repealed for the 
relief of the borrower. Under the usury laws he paid the 
market rate plus a compensation to the londer for the risk 
of breaking the law; by the repeal of thes laws he was 
abled to borrow without insuring the lender against such 
tisk, So with the Factory Acts, We demand their repeal 


LIGHT, 


primarily in the intorests of the workmen. 
nocossary for their prosperity itz 
Capital nocenanrily omploys labour; and therefore the more 
thoro is of it the moro is labour in demand, and the higher 
tho prico it can obtain. 
with trado is that it chocks this oxpunsion of capital, I 
montion this un one out of many ways in which the workman 
is injured by his so-callod frionds and in which he would be 


gatod. 
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The groat thing 
abundance of capital, 


And tho groat ovil of all interference 


bonefitod by the stony-hoearted individualist, who is supposed 
to caro for nothing but tho accumulation of wealth for him- 


solf and his class, 


In the penultimate paragraph your contributor has put 
forward the most astonishing economic doctrine ever promul- 
Wo aro actually told that a riso of rents would 
follow a decrease of population, Ignorant persons like 
mysolf havo hitherto supposed that reuts rise because of the 
pressure of an increasing population upon a limited area of 
land. Bat it appears that wo are quite wrong ; rents depend 
upon the “assumed ability of the workers to pay,” and not 
at all on the demand for land and houses! 

I am glad to seo that Theosophists and others are at last 
realising the ovils of State interforence with Hypnotism. 
They havo apparently learnt something since the abortive 
attempt of tho London Spiritualist Federation to raise a 
protest last year. Our efforts were looked coldly upon, but 
they scom to have been in the right direction. The medical 
profession, of course, is only taking advantage of that love 
of State meddling which certain Theosophic leaders have 
done so much to foster. F. W. Reap. 


„Dreams of the Dead.” 


Srr,—May I ke allowed to correct, from a Theosophical 
point of viow, some misstatements occurring in Edward 
Stanton’s “ Dreams of the Dead,” upon which you have com- 
meuted in your issue of the 4th insb.? 

First, in reference to human infants. 

The spiritual sonl or Buddhi manifests, or rather joins 
itself to the individuality at a much later date than that of 
two years of age; a child not becoming a morally responsible 
being, capable of generating Karma, until the age of seven. 

“ Manifest,” as used by Mr. Stanton,is rather an awkward 
word, for the spiritual principle can scarcely be said to 
exhibit itself iu any, save a very few, of the human race at 
its present stage of development, much less in a baby of 
two years! 

Until the first seven years, and often afterwards, children 
are but little better than animals, owing—not to the absence, 
as is svemingly inferred, of the human mind-principlo, but 
rather to the failure of the undeveloped brain to receive aud 
tabulate its impressions. 

Secondly, with regard to idiots. 

They are, I believe, of various classes. 

In somo cases the brain of an idiot may be the result of 
along courso of neglect, by previous personalities, of all 
impulses towards intellectual and spiritual life; in which 
case the consequence of atrophied mental and spiritual 
faculties is inevitable, Nature no longer supplying that for 
which there is no further demand. 

Such a personality must have suffered the total loss—for 
one incarnation at least—of his higher principles. 

But in other cases the obscuration of the thinking prin- 
ciple, or mind, may be but a temporary Karmic effect which, 
at the end of a life, can be, and often is, removed ; as in the 
case of idiots, and persons of unsound mind, whose mental 
cloud appears to clear on the approach of death. 

In such cases the Ego still overshadows the personality, 
which it cannot, however, sncceod in impressing, owing to 
the inadequacy of the instrument through which it has to 
function. 

Thirdly, as regards the question of Karma, while it is 
true that no man possesses what he has not earned, it is 
equally true that he may and doos abuso these earnings. 
The case cited of the Lemuro-Atlanteans exemplifies this. 

Thomselves the incarnations of spiritual intelligences, who 
had, in past cycles, acquired the divine powers which 
characterised the Fourth Race, they gradually allowed 
dawning passional and physical powers to pervert their 
higher, divine attributes; with the result that the Lemuro- 
Atlanteans degenerated into a raco of black magicians. 

Karma is not fatalism; but while it is instrumental in 
forming the tendencies and charactor of the personality, it 
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hocessarily excludes freewill in the strietost nonae of the 
term from the domain of the lower man, 

Tho personality iw the result of n vast mana of nceumt- 
lated Karma, and oach man muat be, Cherefore, to nn extent 
limited by the reatrictions ho has formed im times pust fer 
hiwnaelf 

Ho ie free, in so far as ho has had, nnd still tho 
power to make himself limited; but the real froodom, because 


the real man, comes from a higher plano, 
C E Woon, T. L. N. 


han, 


SOCIETY WORK. 


Correspondents who send us notices of the work of the Sucictecs with which 
they are assocrated will oblige by writing aa distinctly as possible 
and by appending their synaturca to their communications, Inat 
tention to these requirements often compels ua to reject ther contri 
butions. No notwe received later than the frat poat on Tuenlay ts 
sure of admission, | 
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Sruarrord Society or Spriesruanists, Wonka an's Parn, 


West lauer, K. Servico every Sunday, at 7 pan. 
Speaker for Sunday next, Ur. Reynolds. Subject: 
“Spreituahsam and the ble.“ J. Rarnow, Hon, Sue, 


132, Sr Jown'’s Hite, Cre JUNCTION, WANDSWORTH, 
ritten Hane —Sunday next, Mr, Cable, of Peondloton, on 
paychometry, at 7 pam; Wednesday at K p.m., Mra. Ashton 
Vingham on physieygnomy., Mis. Ashton Bingham sails 
for Montreal in a fow oy EAS 

86, Higu-streer, ManyLeBOoNEe.—On Sunday last Mr. H. 
Hunt gave a fine lecture on “The Evolution of Religion.” 
Meeting on Sunday next, at II aim.; at 7 pam, “Tho 
Mission of Spiritualism,” Mr. Hunt; Thursday, Mrs. Spring, 
at 7.45 p.m. ; Saturday, Mrs. Mason, at 7 4 pan. CLH. 

23, Devonsnine-roap, Forrest Hiri- Mr. Long on Sun- 
day last dealt with the “Facts, Frauds, and Follies of 
Spiritualism,” in an able style, and was greatly appreciated, 
On Thursday, Mr. Coote received quite an ovation for his 
services. Mrs. Stanley on Sunday next, at 7 p.m. ; Thursday 
at . Z. B. Freeman. 

SHEPHERD'S Bess, l4, Orcnarr-roap.—On  Tuosday, 
at Mrs. Mason's seance, the attondance was large, and gront 
satisfaction was given, On Sunday we had » very good 
meeting, Mr. Hector Bangs read a paper on “Life, Doath, 
and Immortality.“ Mr. Mason, in an exhaustive speech, 
demoustrated the duty of Spiritualists to their fellow mon 
and women. Messrs. Ware and Holloway spoke on the same 
subject. Mrs. Mason gave specimens of clairvoyance, 
Tuesdays, seance at & p.m., Mrs. Mason; Sunday next, at 
7 pm, Mrs. Wilkins. — J. H. B., Sec. 

Rovtu LONDON Society oF Spiniruatists, 311, CAMBERWELL 
New-roap, S. E. On Sunday next, spiritual seanco at 11.30 
am. ; Lyceum at 3 p.m., “How to Conduct the Spiritual 
Church,” by Mr. W. E. Long, at 7 pam. In reply to 
numerous inquiries the Wednesday seanco is open to the 
public at & 0 p. m.; mediums for clairvoyance and 
peychometry Messrs. Long and Coote, but applications for 
private seances should be made by letter only. ‘The annual 
summer outing will be held on Monday, July Ith, to 
Keston (Kent) by brakes, starting at 9 n.m, — Mr. W. I. 
Losu. Hon, Sec., , Orchard-row, Camberwell. 

Tuy SemiTcatists’ CORRESPONDING Society will assist 
inquireras, Copies of “ Licut,” leaflets on Spiritualism, and 
list of members sent on receipt of stamped envelope, 
Address, J. Allen, 14, Berkley-terrace, White Post- 
Jane, Manor Park, Kasox; or W. C. Robson, 166, Ryo Hill, 
Neweastle-on-Tyna, The Manor Park branch will hold the 
following mectings at 14, Berkley-terrace, the last Sunday 
in each month at 7.15, reception for inquirers; on Friday, 
at 6.15 pm., for Spiritualists only, the study of medium- 
ship; aleo, at 1, Winifred-road, on Tuesday, at #15 p.m., 
for students and inguirers, And the first Susday in the 
month at 7.15 p. in.; reception for inquirers.—J.A. 

ISDN rinnen Fyonnation: Oren Asm Work, 
Hrn Pank.— On Sunday last the inclemency of the weather 
prevented us from holding our usual meeting in Hyde Park, 
near the Marble Arch, Next Sunday, at 430 pan, Messrs, 
Wyndoe and Percy Smyth, Helpers are still wanted to dis- 
tribute a largo quantity of literature which we have for free 
dissemination. It has beon decided that the workers and 
Kpiritunliste penerally «f the Metropolis shall be invited to 


„einde in large numbers in Hyde Park, on Sunday, 26th: 


inst. Meeting to be held between Marble Aich und Gros- 
venor Gate; to commence nt 5. In. Speakers: Monssrs. 
Darby, Rodger, King, Kins, Wyndoe, Bangs, Jones, rock, 
and Wallace are expected, All speakers who will come are 
cordially invited, ‘The London Federation meoting will be 


meryed into this one.—Vrncy Smyrn, Organiser of Open Air | Confuciun ane Mohammed, from 


Work t% l. B. F., 125, Lancaster-road, Notting Hill. 
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emotional, Whon wo winhZto rouch the higher Iati 
spirit wo munt have a prophot to puido un, Wen ada 
“Blonsod nro the puro in bourt, for thoy nhall 1 ee 
(hat in quite ns much at wo wank Tho man en le "a 
pure, the prophet tolla un, in insonniblo to the eat 
contomot of others, Tho man who consistently mo al 
for right's nuko in gotting bin honrt eclonnsod of atle 7 
mutter, Tho throne of God is in tho heart of 1 
therefore wo must koop our hearts with all dili My, 
Sunday next, sorviess ab 1) and 7 punctuntly ; Monda lr. 
pan. ; Thursday, ut 4 pan, healing. J. . Anu. y 


DEATH THE BENEFICENT. 


Thought of Thy voiléd face, Thy awesome hand 
In absent never from our hoarts ono hour, 

Nigh unto all wo love, wo see Thoo stand, 
Glorious Thou art, wo know august Thy power, 
Boyond the power of all the Kings of Marth, 
Thou mighty mate of the fair Angel Birth; 
Kinaneipator of Mankind, oh Denth ! 

Thou vivibier of the Spirit's breath, 

Oh, wherefore shudder wo beneath Thy hand! 


Thou Janitor of the now Life of man, 

Who with Thy left hand shuttest out old Timo, 

And with Thy right hand, holy Angel Death, 

Dost opo the portals of immortal day ; 

Thou, who dost stop, ound yet dost quicken breath 
Within the very victim Thou dost slay ; 

Thou Sphinx, whose riddle lieth neath the sod, 

Which wo alone in Heaven may learn to scan, A 
When we, by Thy bright stair, may mount towards God, 


All nature picturoth Thee, Thou Paradox ! 

Autumn, with hectic beauty all aglow; 

With fair Fruition standing hand in hand, 

Ripo corn and grapes onwreathing thick their locks. 
Joyously waiting harvest-home with Goil. 

Soft Spring, who bids the frozen waters flow, 

With tonder verduro clothing: rugged rocks, 
Bursting bleak winter's adwmantine band, 

And raising floral angels through cach sod, 


Thy glorious twofold mystery all things show, 

In shifting pictures to our awe-struck eyes, 
Bidding us u- hool our hearts, and grow ns wise 
Through hope, as blissful spirits are, who know 
Thy joy, through blessing having passed Thy gates 
Hymning ‘Thy praise, and now can smile with Thee, 
Seving our shudderings at what awaits 

Kach blessed creature summoned to arise 


Out of the fesh and be as spirits be. —A. M. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ir having been repeatedly requested that all communications 
intended to be printed should be addressed to the Editor of 
“Pron,” 2, Dukestreet, Adelphi, W.C., and not to any 
other address, it is now respectfully intiunted that letters 
otherwise addressed will not be forwarded, Foreign corre: 
spondents aro specially desired to note this request. It does 
not, of course, app'y to proof sent from the printer and marked 
to be trail to 13, Whitefriarms- street, I. . So muck 
expense and delay is caused by neglect to read the standing 
notices to correspondents that it ix hoped attention may be 
paid to the plain dirvetions therein laid down, 


— — 


J. P. G.— Declined with thanks. 


Lookine at points of unity, we might say there is but one 


‘religion under many forms, whose essential crood in- the 


Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of | Man—disguised 
by corruptions, symbolised by mythologies, ennobled by 
| virtues, doyraded by vices, but still tho same. Or if, passing 
to n closer analysis, wo observe the shades of difference, we 
shall find in these varying faiths the several instruments 
which perform what Cudworth calls “Tho Symphony of 
p Religions.” . . To suy that diferent races worship 
diferent gods, is liko saying that thoy aro warmed by 
N different suns, Tho names differ, but the sun is the same, 
| and so is God, Au there is but ono sourco of light and 
warmth, so thoro is but ono sourco of religion, To this all 
| nations tostily alike. Wo havo yot but n part of our Holy 
| Bille, Tho time will come whon, as in tho Middle Ages, 
all pious books will bo called sacrod Scripturos -Seriplure 


| Sacre. From tho most remote portions of tho earth, from 
| tho Vodas nnd tho Sugas, from Plato nnd  Zoronnter, 

m tho Emporor Marcus 
Antoninus und tho slavo Epictetus, from tho Joarned 


Inna BO ov Senuruansia, WN Hari, | Aloxandiians and tho ignorant Gulla nogroos, thoro will be 


23, Ir. On Funday evening 
discoursed upon * Where Shall 1 Find God t” 


Mr, L guide | gathorod hymos and prayers and maxims in which 
Ho remarked | religious soul mny unito Tho Magnilicont f! 
that there aro two sides to religion, the intellectual and tho | Human Raco, — Tuomas Wenrw 


| uvery 
aturgy of the 
onuru Hicdinson, 
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